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THAT’S NO LIE, "TWAS ONLY IN FUN. 


Many boys are apt to think those only to be lies, 
which are told with some evil purpose, and that 
when a boy says that which is not true ‘‘ in fun,” 
even if he knows it to be untrue at the time, and 
intends by saying it to deceive another person, 
there can be no possible harm in it. 

I once knew a boy whom we will call James, 
who, though a very good fellow in other respects, 
had a most inveterate habit of deceiving, for the 
purpose of making fun; or, as he called it quiz- 
zing. No one was free from his attacks. It mat- 
tered not whether they were young or old, weak 
or strong, each of his schoolmates as the opportu- 
nity offered, was the subject of his impositions. 
The younger boys submitted because they were 
not strong enough to resist, and the older ones 
at first, when one of their number was the quizzed, 
laughed at the joke, and would not allow him to 
be punished. 

James was a very clever fellow, and with the 
exception of this fault, which rendered him very 
unlovely, as good a companion as could be found 
in school. But things could not long remain in 
such a state. Each of the boys, as they in “turf 
were made the laughing stock of the others, from 
considering his jokes very good, and him a very 
witty fellow, began to think that in their case, at 
least, it was not such a very fine thing to be laugh- 
ed at, and to consider him as a very disagreeable 
person to associate with. 

One Saturday afternoon, the boys, as was their 
custom, met on a hill near the school house for the 
purpose of ‘‘ coasting,’’ or as it is sometimes call- 
ed, ‘‘ sliding down hill.” The hill was Jong and 
steep, and by constant use had become a glare of 
ice. Near the bottom, the coast was intersected 
by a street where one of their number was placed, 
whose business it was, when a sleigh was coming, 
to give notice in time to steer into a passage way 
a short distance above. 

It so happened that this afternoon James was 
the one selected for that purpose, and after watch- 
ing about half an hour, and seeing the other boys 
enjoy themselves, no sleigh in the mean time 
passing, he began to get tired, and thought he 
would as he said, ‘‘ just have a little fun.” The 
boys had now got fairly to the top of the hill, and 
after waiting a second to breathe, they arranged 
their sleds and began to move slowly down. First 
came a large sled with three boys on it, then sev- 
eral with two, and so on, the swiftest sleds in each 
case taking the precedence. And the small boys 
who went bellys, (lying flat on their sleds with 
their faces down) coming last. At first they 
seemed to move quite slowly, then increasing 
rapidly in velocity, they fiew with the swiftness of 
an avalanche. James waited patiently till they 
had passed the passage way above, and then 
shouted at the top of his voice, ‘‘a sleigh! a 
sleigh!” The first boys supposing that the horses 
were directly upon them, tried to turn their sled 
into a snow bank; but bouncing over it, they came 
flat upon the side walk, breaking off one of their 
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runners. 
heels of the first, tumbled its contents directly on 
top of them; and so on, one after another, each 
sled adding to the struggling pile as it struck the 
bank and discharged its riders in the midst. A 
few only of the last boys escaped by rolling off 
their sleds, and after performing sundry strange 
evolutions upon the ice, succeeded at last in ar- 
resting themselves. This Jemes thought, as he 
stood with his hands on his sides laughing immod- 
erately, was all very good fun. But the boys 
who were the subjects of it seemed to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion; for after extricating themselves 
from the confused mass, one of them who was 
skipping round and holding on to his shin, turned 
to James and said with some warmth, ‘‘ why 
didn’t you tell us, Jem Peters, there was a sleigh 
coming before we passed the turn out place?” 
‘** Yes,” cried another, ‘‘ and where is your sleigh 
that you make so much fuss about?” ‘‘ Sure 
enough,” cried they all, as the truth flashed upon 
them, ‘‘ Where is your sleigh?” ‘‘ You see how 
we have been fooled,” at length said one of the 
largest, ‘‘ now what shall we do?” ‘* Snow ball 
‘him! Snow ball him! Muzzle him! Muzzle 
him!” was the reply. ‘ 

James now thought he had better be off, and 
started to run down the hill, but the boy who had 
first spoken sprang upon his sled, and gaining 
upon him rapidly directed it towards his heels. 
In vain he tried to increase his speed or to get out 
of the way; the sled overtook him, and threw him 
at once into the lap of his captor. James strug- 
gled hard to escape, but the boy was stronger 
than he, and held him tight. He now began to 
feel very sorry, not that he had done wrong in 
telling a lie, but that he hzd been caught, and 
was about to be punished. In vain he begged and 
entreated to be let go. The boys, one and all, 
rushed down the hill, and dragging him to the top, 
collected in acircle about him. ‘‘ Now, boys,” 
said the one who held him, ‘‘ what shall we do to 
this fellow? Yousee whathehasdone. There is 
Tom Brown with the skin all scraped off his leg, 
Lesides having his sled broken; and Bill Perkins 
with a bump on his head as large as a hen’s egg; 
and John Williams with his clothes half torn off 
his back; and little Joe Francis who was buried 
head first in a snow bank; and Frank Douglas.” 
‘* Make him run the gauntlet,” interrupted a boy. 
‘*The gauntlet! the gauntlet!” shouted half a 
dozen others. ‘‘Well, then,” said the first, ‘* let 
those fellows who think he deserves to run the 
gauntlet come on this side of the street, and those 
who do not go, on the other side.” All the boys, 
with the exception of one who had been hurt the 
most, came on the speaker’s side. ‘*‘ Why don’t 
you come along over here, Frank Douglas,” said 
one to the boy who remained behind. ‘* You are 
not afraid he will whip you, are you?” ‘* No,” 
replied Frank, ‘‘ but because | think if we let him 
alone he will be more sorry for it, and less likely 
to do it again; and besides, I should be sorry to 
injure him, if he had hurt me twice as much as 
he has.” Several of the boys secretly of Frank’s 
opinion, emboldened by his conduct, seemed dis- 
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posed to follow his example, when the boy who had 
hold of James cried, ‘‘ come boys, don’t let’s wait 
allday; bring on his sled.” The sled was accord- 
ingly brought and given to James, while the boys 
ranged themselves on each side of the street with 
‘* Are you all ready,” 
said the one behind. ‘‘ Yes,” they replied. 
‘* Now go then,” said he. James darted forward 
with the velocity of an arrow, receiving as he pass- 
ed a well directed snow ball from each, and was 
soon at the foot of the hill. Ashe rose from his 
sled, he shook himself from the snow that still 
clung to him, cast a revengeful glance toward the 
top of the hill, and then slowly wended his way 
home. 

He had not proceeded far before he was over- 
taken by Frank Douglas. Conscious that he had 
wantonly injured him, he endeavored at first to 
avoid him, but Frank soon overtaking him said, 
‘* Stop a moment, Jem; I want to say a word to 
you.” “To me,” said James, ‘‘ what can you 
have tosaytome.” ‘* Not much,” replied Frank, 
as he walked along by his side, ‘‘ only a word 
about a habit you have got into lately of lying, or 
quizzing as you callit. And one effect of which 
you have seen this afternoon.” ‘‘ Lying!”’ said 
James, ‘* you don’t call that a lie which was said 
only in fun.’’ ‘‘It makes no difference in the 
sight of God,” replied Frank, ‘‘ and if you think a 
moment you will acknowledge it, whether you de- 
ceive others for the sake of making fun for your- 
self, or of getting any other advantage. You re- 
member you thought it was a very mean and 
wicked thing in Dick Green, when you had forgot- 
ten your lesson the other day, to whisper some- 
thing in your ear, which when you repeated made 
the whole school laugh, and yet it was ‘‘ all for 
fun,” and fun not for one only, but for 40 or 50; 
and that kind of fun too which broke no sleds, and 
tore no clothes, and bruised no shins, and bumped 
no heads, and scraped no skin off.” ‘‘ Well, it 
does make some difference,” said James, ‘‘wheth- 
er you are the quizzer or the quizzed; but if you 
really think, Frank, it is wicked, I am sure J de 
not want to do any thing that’s wrong; -and, I 
don’t know but I will promise you that I will leave 
it off, Frank, if it is oaly for your sake, who were. 
so kind as not to join those cowardly fellows who. 
gave me such 8 snowballing to-day.” ‘* Ah!” 


said he, rubbing his shoulder, ‘if I catch one of 


them alone *—** Stop,” interrupted Frank, ‘‘ you: 


say you do not wish to do anything which is. 


wrong. Now that is certainly wrong. Let me: 
tell you a better way to be revenged upon them. 
Let them alone. 
says, ‘‘ vengeance is mine;” and if it is necessary 
he will punish them much better than you could. 
And if it is not, you would not wish to have them: 
punished.” ‘* Well, I believe you are always: 
right, Frank,” said James. ‘‘ Not always,” said” 
Frank, laughing as he shook him by the hand, and: 
went up the steps of his house. ‘Good bye, Jem, 
don’t forget.”” ‘‘ Good bye.” 

Frank and James soon became fast friends; and 
although James found it very difficult to overcome 
at once his evil propensities, yet by constant prayer - 
to Him who is “a present help in time of need,” 
and continued efforts on his own part, he at last: 
succeeded. And ifhe felt an inclination to give 
way to the lurking mischief which was ever ready- 
to break forth, a well timed look, or a hint from: 
Frank was always sufficient to deter him from his. 
purpose. N. E. D. 








Apvice.—Frequent the company of the wise if you would’ 
learn wisdom, and treasure up their thoughts, if you would 
be a man of understanding. 


Leave them in His hands who. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 12. 


Georgiana. I have been thinking of a subject, 
mother, which I should like to have a little talk 
about this morning. 

Mother. What is it, my daughter? 

G. You recollect, mother, when we took that 
delightful ride with you, the other day, you talked 
with us about the works of nature, and directed 
our attention to a great many different kinds of 
forest, and fruit trees, and flowers; and after we 
had rode a few miles, you said we are now out of 
the town of F , and in the town of M , and 
then, when we had rode a few miles farther, you 
said we are now in the town of N I know 
we live in F- , but I do not understand the 
meaning of the word town. Will you please to 
explain it to me? 

M. Originally, by the word town was meant a 
collection of houses, enclosed with walls or hedges. 
Now it means any collection of houses larger 
than a village. But as we generally use the word 
in this part of the country, and as I used it, when 
I said we are in the town of M , it means a 
township, or extent of country six or eight miles 
square. Sometimes the town, or township con- 
tains a great number of houses, sometimes only a 
few. 

G. Why is the country divided into towns, 
mother? 

M. So that the people may be able to transact 
business more conveniently. 

G. What business does the town have to trans- 
act? 

M. Business of various kinds, such as choosing 
town officers, county officers, taking care of the 
poor, making roads, building bridges, building 
school-houses, etc. 

G. Where do the people meet? 

M. Inthe town house; that is, in a house built 
by the town for that purpose. You know that our 
town house is a very elegant, tasteful building. 

G. Yes, mother, I have often admired it, but 
did not really know what it was built for. Do all 
towns have town-houses? 

M. No. Some meet in the meeting-house. 

G. What are the town officers, mother? 

M. The most important town officers are a mod- 
erator, town clerk, a treasurer, assessors, collec- 
tors, select-men, and constables. 

G. What is the business of the moderator? 

M. His business is to preside over the meetings, 
keep order, and direct the proceedings. 

G. What does the town-clerk do? 

M. He records the doings of the town, or the 
business transacted at the town-meetings. Now 
you would like to know the business of the treas- 
urer, which is to take care of the money, belong- 
ing to the town. 

G. How does the town get money? Does 
father give some, and Mr. T. give some, and Mr. 
B. give some, and when they want more, does 
somebody else give some? 

M. That is not exactly the way, though it is true 
‘that your father gives some, and Mr. T. and Mr. 
B. and all others contribute for supplying the town 
with money. At the town-meeting, the people 
decide what sum of money the town will raise. 
This is called the town-tax, and every man in the 
‘town has to pay his share of it, which is accord- 
ing to the amount of property he owns. 

G. What do the collectors do, mother? 

M. The collectors go round to all the families 
:in the town, and receive the taxes. 

G. How 4o the collectors know how much each 
man ought to be taxed? 

M. It is the business of the assessors to deter- 
-mine that. Every person is required to give a cor- 
rect account of his property, and when that is 
dene, the assessors can soon tell what his taxes 
are. 
G. But some people are so wicked, that they 
are not afraid to tell a lie, and they might not 
give a correct account. 























M. Yes; and some really do give a wrong ac- 
count of their property, and are punished for it, if 
found out. But what is infinitely more dreadful, 
God knows it, and records it in his book of re- 
membrance; and will require an account to be 
given at the day of judgment. But we must at- 
tend to something else now, and we will have a 
little more conversation on this subject another 
time. 
= 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
MARY OGDEN. 

A short time since while seated in my room, 
employing the afternoon in reading, the melan- 
choly intelligence was communicated to me, that 
one of my little flock had a few moments before 
been removed from this world of sorrow. I laid 
down my book, and immediately proceeded to the 
house of mourning. Here I found the afflicted 
mother with a few friends assembled in the room 
where the body of the little girl was lying. I ap- 
proached the bed, and there I beheld the motion- 
less form of Mary; but ah! bow altered. No 
longer did she bloom with freshness, but death’s 
visage was impressed upon her; and as I gazed 
upon the body, and thought how great a change 
had occurred, that but a few moments before that 
frame was animated by life, that but a few mo- 
ments before it was the abode of the never-dying 
soul, but that now it presented nothing more than 
the clayey tenement, while the spirit had gone to 
the God who gave it, forcibly was I reminded of 
that beautiful hymn, 

‘* Swift flies the soul, perhaps ’tis gone 
Ten thousand leagues beyond the sun; 
Or twice ten thousand times thrice told 
Ere the forsaken clay is cold!” 

After endeavoring to administer consolation to 
the bereaved parent | returned home, and the next 
day followed the remains of the dear child to the 
grave, 

The following Sunday the superintendent of the 
school with which she was connected delivered the 
following address to the scholars:— 

*¢ Children, I look around me and observe a 
seat vacated, and which will never again be occu- 
pied by its former attendant. One of our number 
is no longer. Two weeks ago she was here 
among ts; now she is in another world. She 
was then here joining in our song of praise, but 
now she is lying in the cold grave. Mary Ogden 
is no more! My young friends, I have often 
spoken to you of the uncertainty of life, and told 
you that God might see fit soon to remove one of 
us. You may have thought lightly of it, but ah! 
sad reality, how fully have the words of our Sa- 
viour been confirmed, that ‘‘ death comes as a 
thief in the night, and when we least look for it.” 

‘* A few days since little Mary was here assem- 
bled with us. Her eye sparkled with life, fresh- 
ness was upon her cheek, and she was enjoying 
the buoyancy of youth. But sickness visited her, 
and she was brought to her bed. Each day, has- 
tened her dissolution, and finally the vital spark 
quit its frail tenement. Last Sunday morning 
when her brother and sister were coming to school, 
she inquired if they had gone. The answer being 
given, she appeared grieved that she was unable 
to trace her steps also to this sweet place, where 


‘* Infants learn to lisp the Saviour’s name,” 


that she might join our little band. She then 
asked for her Prayer-book, which was given; she 
placed it upon her bosom, and gave it a sincere 
embrace, while probably she was enjoying that 

‘* Sweet repose within the breast, 

The sure pledge of heavenly rest, 

Which for the child of God remains 

The end of care, the end of pains.” 

*¢ Methinks I hear her little voice addressing me 

as each day I passed her door. Methinks I hear 


her note of praise among us. Methinks I hear 
her uniting in prayer, as we are wont to do on 
Death has silenced | 


e Lord’s day. But no! 





her tongue. No longer is she engaged in her 
earthly praises; her voice is hushed in the grave, 
and she is sleeping in the arms of death! 

‘* Shall we, dear children, drop the tear of sor- 
row at the loss of little Mary? Shall we go and 
moisten her little grave with grief? Shall we de- 
sire God to restore her once more to this vale of 
tears? O, while we mourn, let it not be as those 
without hope. If Mary loved her God, as we have 
reason to think she did, she is now more delight- 
fully employed than were she here. Yes, per- 
haps, while we are praising God, she may be in 
the mansions of rest; uniting her voice in the 
sweet strains of the spirits of the just made 
perfect. 

**Let me then, my dear young friends, again 
direct your thoughts to that event which must visit 
you; and it may be before ‘long. I wish not 
to fill your minds with gloom. I wish not to de- 
prive you of enjoyment. I wish not to detract 
from your happiness. No; but I desire to make 
you truly happy; to give you pleasure here, and 
joy throughout eternity. Will you listen to me? 
O then make religion yeur early, only choice, love 
and obey God, take Jesus Christ for your Saviour, 
and pray for the Holy Spirit to assist you. This 
will give you peace here; it will remove terror 
when you come to die; and when you wake up in 
eternity, it will be to remain with your heavenly 
Father for ever and for ever.” 

May all who read this apply the remarks to 
themselves! May they all take Christ for their 
portion, and may they so live here, that when the 
Saviour comes he may find them watching! 
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THE CAPTIVE. 


During a day’s visit to the metropolis, I had oc- 
casion to pass throngh one of the narrow streets 
of Bloomsbury; and there suspended from a nail, 
below a dirty ground-floor window, I saw a cage 
of ‘very small dimensions, in which was a full- 
grown lark. Painful as it is at all times, and un- 
dér any circumstances, to behold any of God’s 
creatures in captivity, there is something pecu- 
liarly revolting to every humane feeling when the 
prisoner is a blithesome bird, formed to rejoice 
and revel in our own free atmosphere. But in this 
case, something more touching was superadded. 
Just on the top of the opposite house fell a ray of 
brilliant sunshine; whiff a casual opening between 
some roofs presented the most inviting tract of 
azure sky; and to complete the picture, several 
sparrows were fluttering and twittering upon the 
tiles. The poor lark, with back depressed, beak 
pointing upward, and wings half lifted from his 
sides, stood close to the front of his cage, as if in 
the very act to spring, and rise to the spot on 
which his eyes were intently fixed. But, alas! 
the prison bars were around him, and, taught by 
sad experience, he forbore the efforts which would 
have but bruised and lacerated his tender frame. 
I walked on under feelings of indignant sympathy, 
almost regretting that the laws of property forbade 
my opening the cage door and setting the captive 
free. 

I could not forget the poor lark: alike in the 
broad busy street, in the narrow cheerless lane, 
and in the spacious square, thickly set with trees 
and flowering shrubs, did the image of the pining 
prisoner haunt me. I believe it was the attitude 
of the bird, rather than the mere fact of his cap- 
tivity, that moved me so much. It was that he 
evidently felt his doom—that he saw his way to 
happier scenes; and yet, from utter hopelessness of 
success, refrained from trying the wires, of which 
he knew but too well the unyielding strength. A 
lark! a creature made to so: r and sing at a height 
where the eye of man cannot follow him, though 
the ear may catch those powerful tones of free 
and fearless melody. A lark! to whom the high- 
est tree-top is an insignificant exaltation, and the 
circuit of a hundred fields too narrow for his ken. 
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A lark, to be shut in, where, literally he had not 
space to stretch his aching wings, and where no 
enlivening sunbeam, no gush of pleasant air, could 
reach him, where the windings of a dirty lane 
bounded his prospects, and the discordant din of 
annoying sounds alone fellon hisear. Poor bird! 
where in this world shall I find a suitable compar- 
ison for thee? 

Perhaps in him, who, having once felt that he 
was originally created to inhabit a higher sphere, 
and that his true field of enjoyment lies far, far 
beyond the wretched vanities of earth, is yet so 
tied and bound with the chain of his sins, that he 
cannot break away. He has tried it in his own 
strength, and has been cast down wounded. He 
looks at the children of God in the world, and 
sees that they have a sunbeam shed upon them 
which never visits him: they can rise towards 
heaven, and pour wide the songs of praise which 
his heavy heart refuses to utter. He feels him- 
self a captive, he longs to be free, he gazes up- 
ward, and stands, as it were, prepared to start 
away; but still he moves not a step toward the 
accomplishment of his desire; for his prison door 
is fast, and open it he cannot by any skill or pow- 
er of his own. He hates his dungeon, he hates 
all that surrounds him of sight and sound, so un- 
congenial to the new nature that he begins to feel. 
His soul is prepared for liberty, but it is yet 
- heavy within him; and his secret cry is, ‘‘ I amso 
fast in prison, I eannot get loose.” 

Happy mourner! escape is nigh. No fellow of 
thine, no created being is permitted to loose the 
bonds that enchain thee; but the pitifulness of 
His great mercy, who has purchased thee at the 
price of his own blood, and whose property there- 
fore thou art—will surely do so. It is He who 
has directed thine upturned gaze to those regions 
after which thou pantest, and he, ere long, will 
stretch the liberating hand, and withdraw the mys- 
terious bolt, and make thee free indeed. Then, 
up and away to the loftiest heights of unfettered 
contemplation, where the eye of carnal reason 
cannot pursue thee, and bid the concave echo to 
* thy song. And then, again, like the descending 

lark, shut close thy pinions to thy breast in shrink- 
ing self-abasement, and fall low as the dust of the 
earth, to wonder at the height thou hast attained. 

[The Church. 





yourself the privilege belonging to riper years, to 
which a child must not aspire, you do but add 
new force to your example, and recommend the 
action the more powerfully to him; for children 
always affect to be men earlier than is thought. 
You must be sure to treat all those who are con- 
cerned in the education of your children with 
great respect, and cause all your family to do the 
same; for you cannot expect your children to re- 
gard any one whom they see you and their mother and 
others, slight: if you think them worthy of con- 
tempt, you have chosen amiss; and if you show 
contempt for them, they will hardly escape it from 
your children.— Locke. 








DUTY OF MOTHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

‘* If any thing in life deserves to be considered 
as at once the exquisite bliss and pre-eminent 
duty of a mother, it is this—to watch the dawning 
disposition and capacity of a favorite child; to 
discover the earliest buds of thought; to feed 
with useful truths the inquisitiveness of a young 
and curious mind; to direct the eyes yet unsullied 
with the waters of contrition, to a bounteous bene- 
factor, to lift the little hand yet unstained with 
vice, in prayer to their Father who is in heaven. 
But so itis. The child as soon as it is released 
from the bondage of the nurse, and needs no lon- 
ger acareful eye to look after its steps, and guard 
it from external injury, is tuo often surrendered to 
preceptors, some of whom are employed to polish 
the surface of the character, and regulate the mo- 
tions of the limbs, others to furnish the memory, 
and accomplish the imagination; While religion 
gets admission as she can, sometimes in a Satur- 
day’s task, or a Sunday’s peculiarity, but how 
rarely as a sentiment. Their little hearts are 
made to flutter with vanity, encouraged to pant 
with emulation, persuaded to contract with parsi- 
mony, allowed to glow with revenge, or reduced 
to absolute numbness by worldliness and cares, 
before they have ever felt a sentiment of devotion, 
or beat with a pulsation of sorrow for an offence, 
or gratitude for a benefit, in the presence of God. 

Believe me, mothers, you have no right to ex- 
pect, that the sense of religion will be infused by 
the labor of others. When parents have ceased 


to be teachers, religion has ceased to be taught.” 
[Buekminster. 
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CRYING CHILDREN. 


It is astonishing how seldom well managed chil- 
dren are heard to cry at all. Parents commit two 
faults: they indulge the child too long, and then 
get into a great passion with it for being naughty. 
I hear children ask their mother twenty times, for 
a ball, or a piece of bread, or a drink of milk, at 
last they set up a dreadful crying, and then they 
get what they want. 

Sometimes what they ask for, is what they 
should not have; but having learnt to get things 
by crying, they always cry for it, and often get it. 

The best rule is this: if a child asks for what it 
ought to have, as bread, milk, a ball, or any 
thing of that kind, let it have it at once. Do not 
wait till the child begins to cry. If, on the con- 
trary, the child cries for what it ought not to have, 
refuse it; never mind its crying, but be steady. 
Give it something else to play with, and it will not 
_ ery long. If you do this every day, in one week 

your children will find out that some things are to 
be had, and some things are not be had, and that 
crying is not useful or comfortable. 
EXAMPLE, 

You must do nothing before your child which 
you would not have him imitate: if you punish 
him for what he sees you practice yourself, he will 
not think that severity to proceed from kindness 
in you, careful to amend a fault in him; but will 
be apt to interpret it,as the peevishness and arbitra- 
ry imperiousness of a father, who without any 
ground for it, would deny his son the liberty and 
pleasure he takes himself. Or if you assume to 
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From the Christian Witness. 

REMINISCENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL 

é. SCHOLAR. 

One of the most devoted Christians I ever knew, 
remarked on her death-bed, that some of the hap- 
piest hours of her life were spent in the Sabbath 
School. To this sentiment, I trust, the heart of 
every teacher is ready to respond; and it is with 
the humble hope that I may encourage such in 
their responsible task, that I tell of one whose 
memory is to me very precious—my Sabbath 
School teacher. I was two years under her in- 
struction, being at that time from eleven to thir- 
teen years of age,—a reckless, playful child. I 
remember her as one whose mildness and gentle- 
ness won the love of all her class; and never saw 
I a happier band than that which weekly gathered 
about her. She would come Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, and with the same gentle earnestness, en- 
deavor to win our hearts to Christ. Oh! how 
well do I remember the calm, placid smile that 
played around her mouth, when she bade us 
‘* good morning,” as we took our seats beside 
her; and the subdued look of sorrow, which would 
steal over her fine features as she witnessed some 
act of inattention on our part. To grieve my 
teacher, was to cause me great anguish and re- 
morse, till the next Sabbath morning came, when 
I could by my attention and punctuality, win her 
forgiveness. And how my heart beat with joy, 
when I met again her approving, tender look! 
Oh! those were days which now appear like 


bright, sunny spots in my life, and on which I love 
to look. 





I never knew my teacher to let one Sabbath 
pass, without warning us faithfully and affection- 
ately of the danger of neglecting our soul’s salva- 
tion. She seemed ever to feel that life was so un- 
certain, that each Sabbath might be the last that 
we should all meet together—that before another 
came, she or one of her pupils might be called to 
render in her account before the tribunal of 
Heaven. 

Teachers were not then in the habit of visiting 
their scholars; the necessity and advantage of so 
doing were not then so fully known as at the pre- 
sent day; bat our teacher had such love for us, 
that she would often visit us, that she might talk 
to us more freely and confidentially than she could 
have opportunity to doat the Sabbath School. Never 
did any disappointment seem so hard to be borne 
as to have my teacher come when I was not at 
home. 

But there was one other branch of my teacher’s 
instructions in which she particularly excelled. 
She would occasionally, during the summer months, 
have us all come and pass a long afternoon with her. 
We ever looked forward to these meetings with 
bright anticipations, and the reality more than an- 
swered them. She had books, pictures, ever 
thing that children could desire to amuse them- 
selves with, and with all these was blended that 
useful religious instruction, which sanctified every 
thing she undertook. Towards the close of the 
day, she would take us to the burying ground, where 
selecting the grave of some little girl near our own 
ages, she would seat herself upon it, while we sat 
in asemi-circle before her. She would then speak 
of the shortness of life, its uncertainty; how liable 
we were to be called away at any time, and the 
necessity of being prepared for death. Whata 
heavenly look would her countenance wear as she 
would raise her mild eyes to the sky, bright with 
the rays of the setting sun, and point us to that 
world from which sorrow and sighing flee away. 
How her cheek would glow, as she would tell us 
of the loved ones that had ‘‘ gone before,” and 
how her eye would brighten as she spoke of the 
time when shé hoped to meet them in heaven. If 
ever | formed resolutions to be ‘‘ good,” it was at 
such seasons. After we returned to her house, 
she would once more gather us about her, and after 
imploring us to seek Christ speedily, would kneel 
with us and commend us to Him who was able to 
keep us by His almighty grace. 

Two years swiftly passed, and] was taken from 
under herinstructions and sent to a boarding school. 
It was a sad, a bitter day, when I parted from my 
teacher. How well do I remember her solemn 
admonition, when after her usual instruction was 
over, she drew me to her, and folding me in her 
embrace, wept and besought me not to forget God. 
And when far away, and absorbed in other things, 
and almost unmindful of that God I had been taught 
by her to love, her pious instructions would rise to 
my mind, and the consciousness that that teacher 
was yet praying for me, kept me from many a sin. 
I never received a letter from my young compan- 
ions, without a kind message coming from her. 
How much I loved her! Oh! it is a bond of no 
common strength, that unites a teacher to her 
scholars! I would long, as the Sabbath morn re- 
turned, and I had no school to go to, to fly te 
my own home, that I might meet that beloved class 
once more. And the most melancholy news that 
reached me, during my long absence, was, that 
my teacher had changed her place of residence, 
and that I should in all probability see her no more 
on earth, 

Years have passed away, but that teacher is 
not forgotten. I am now engaged in the same em- 
ployment that once delighted her, and I count it 
my highest joy, if I may but follow in her foot- 
steps. 

I have been endeavoring to look after the con- 
dition of those who were once my classmates. 
Our class numbered eight. Of two I have lost 
the recollection, but the other five I have known 
more or less intimately since we sat together under 





.'the instruction of our beloved teacher. 
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Youth’s Companion. 








uh bave been baptized and received into the 


Church of God—one is now a mother, and devo- 
tedly engaged in instilling religious principles into 
the ‘ning of her child. Two are preparing to be 
wives of missionaries, one to go to the ‘‘ valley of 
the Mississippi;” the other to be sent to a foreign 
station, supported by the Episcopal Church; and 
the other two are beautiful, practical exemplifica- 
tions of the value of the Christian religion in sus- 
taining the soul under great afflictions. There 
remains but one who is yet impenitent, and I trust 
that God who has thus far answered our teach- 
er’s prayers, will soon bring her into His fold. 
And now will not the heart of each teacher be 
encouraged, as she reads of the success of one 
who was once engaged in the same delightful cause 
that she loves? Our teacher saw but little pros- 
pect of the salvation of her class, while it was un- 
der her care, but yet she labored and prayed, and 
when she was far away and could no longer labor, 
still she prayed and wept for her beloved class. 
And God at length heard her prayers, and caused 
her often to “‘ sing for joy,” as she heard of one 
after another being brought into the fold of her 
blest Redeemer. A. 
Providence, R. I. 





EDITORIAL. 


HOW CAN I PLEASE MAMMA? 


Mrs. Morris was often sick, and at last the physi- 
cians thought it would be necessary for her to spend 
a few months from home, where she might escape 
the cold of a northern winter. Her little daughter 
Lucy wished very much to be permitted to accompa- 
ny her. She had never been separated from her dear 
mother, and felt very sad at the thought of being left 
alone, so far from her best friend. 

*“ Dear mamma,” said she, “if you will only let 
me go with you, I will try to help you in every way 
Iecan. I can doa great many things for you. I will 
not trouble you any.” 

But Lucy’s mamma knew that it would be best to 
leave her little girl at home, and very soon the vessel 
sailed, and they parted with many tears, 

Very soon a letter came from Mr. Morris, saying 
that there was every reason to believe that her mam- 
ma would recover her health. Lucy’s joy was very 
great, and when she read the affectionate postscript 
added by her mother, she said to herself, ““O how I 
love my dear mamma! But what can I do to please 
her now she is so far away?” 

At the boarding school at which Lucy had been 
placed there was a young lady from Charleston. In 
six weeks there was to be a vacation, and Lucy 
thought she could then send some little token of her 
love to her mother, by this school-mate: and as she 
knew that should she make it herself, it would he 
mere acceptable, she tried to think of something that 
would be pretty as well as useful. Some of the girls 
in the school were learning to embroider capes and 
collars of lace and muslin, and Lucy determined to 
learn too. All her leisure hours were spent in 
working upon acollar, which bid fair to be very 
pretty. Lucy’s patience was well put to the test be- 
fore the six weeks were over. But she thought only 
of the pleasure she might give her mamma, and this 
gave her new courage. The last day of school ar- 
rived, and Lucy’s collar was nearly finished. Just 
os she was taking the last stitch, Amelia came into 
her room. 

** You will have a very pretty collar,” said she. 
“Oh, it is not for myself,” said Lucy, ‘I have made 
it for mother, and was just going to ask you if you 
could spare a little corner of your trunk for it. You 
know mamma is in Cuarleston.” 

Amelia readily promised to take charge of it, and 
then offered to help Lucy take it from the pattern. 
But seizing it rather hastily, the thin muslin yielded, 
and the pretty collar which had cost Lucy so much 
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trouble was torn quite through the middle! Both the 
girls sat looking with dismay at the fragments re- 
maining in their hands. Amelia could not speak, 
she was so thoroughly ashamed and grieved: but at 
last Lucy said, ‘* Never mind Amelia, I am sure you 
are as sorry as ] can be; but it cannot be helped now, 
so we may as well think no more of it. I do not 
blame you a bit.” 

Poor Amelia! Had Lucy angrily reproached her 
for her carelessness she would perhaps have felt less; 
but now to have so kind and gentle a comforter was 
more than she could bear. She could only say, 
* Dear, kind Lucy!” and ran to hide her tears in her 
own room. 

Lucy’s disappointment was very great, but she 
soon dried the few tears which kad at first sprung to 
her eyes, and sat down to tell her mother that she had 
intended to send her a collar of her own work, but 
had been prevented by a sad accident. The next day 
Amelia came to tell Lucy, how very, very sadly she 
felt, before she left school. As soon as she reached 
home she told her mother the whole story of her own 
carelessness and Lucy’s forbearance, and urged her to 
seek out Mrs. Morris and tell her how it happened 
and how very sorry she felt. 

Lucy’s mamma was much surprised when she was 
told how the accident had happened, for the gener- 
ous little girl had not even hinted that it was owing 
to the carelessness of another. And oh, how happy 
was Lucy while reading the long, affectionate letter 
which soon reached her. She knew now that though 
disappointed at first, she had pleased her mamma by 
her forbearance and gentleness, much more than she 
could have done with all the presents in the world. 

E. P. 
AES Sh i a SR 
Written for the Youth's Companion, 
WRITING COMPOSITION. 

I lately overheard a little girl named Lucy telling 
her brother Samuel, who was a few years older, that 
her teacher had required of herself and her little sis- 
ter Mary to write a composition, and complaining of 
the difficulty of doing so. She said she did not know 
what subject to take. Her brother told her that she 
had better take same animal as her subject, for in- 
stance the cat, and describe its habits and peculiari- 
ties. The sister replied, that she did not know 
enough about animals for this, She seemed dispos- 
ed to write a little narrative of events, such as her 
imagination could furnish. She stated some of the 
circumstances which she meant to introduce. They 
happened to be circumstances contained, in a little 
narrative in Worcester’s Third Book, with which 
the brother was familiar, “Ah!” said the brother, 
** you have read these ideas in Worcester’s Third 
Book.” ‘No! [have not,” was the reply. ‘ Well, 
then,” said the brother, ‘‘ you have heard the story 
from some one, and it came from that book.” This 
could not be denied. ‘ You would not be writing a 
composition in doing so,” said the brother. ‘ You 
would only be copying and learning to write. You 
might as well carry the printed book and read out of 
that as to write a piece off from the. book and read it 
when it was written, Besides, your school-mistress 
will know it.” ‘ How can she know it,” said the lit- 
tle girl. ‘“ Why,” said the brother, “ the books use 
big words, such as we little boys and girls never use. 
My master, Mr. B. used always to tear up such 
pieces.” ‘* Well,” said the little girl, sister M. says 
she’s going to write hers out of a book.” ‘Hers! 
her what?” asked the brother. ‘ Her composition,” 
was the reply. The brother insisted that it would be 
no composition, and thus the talk ended. 


What think you, little boys and girls? Was not 
the brother right? IsocraTes. 








VARIETY. 


Idolaters Reproved by a Child. 


At Buhapuram, in the Northern Circars, a child 
about eight years old, who had been educated in the 
Christian faith, was ridiculed on account of his senti- 
ments, by some Hindoo adults. He replied by re- 
peating what he had been taught respecting God. 
‘© Shew us your God,” said the heathen. “I cannot 
do that,” said the child, ** but I can soon show yours 
to you.” ‘Taking up a stone, and daubing it so as 
to produce some resemblance to a human face, he 











placed it very gravely upon the ground, saying, 
** There is such a god as Fm worship.” 
Burder’s Miss. Anecdote, p. $21. 


—>— 
Consequences of Mischief. 


My little reader, let me earnestly entreat you never 
todo mischief. You cannot tell where it will end. 
‘T'wo farmers’s boys, while foddering cattle, amused 
themselves by setting fire to the hay-stack, and then 
putting out the blaze. At length the flame suddenly 
rose beyond their reach, and in a short time the hay, 
the cattle and the barn, were all consumed. And not 
long since, some men and boys, accompanied by two 
silly young women, tied a bullock’s horn to the tail 
of a dog, and then followed the affrighted animal with 
a great noise. As it passed along, two horses, draw- 
ing a cart laden with coals, took fright; a lad, who 
was sitting on the shafts, was in consequence thrown 
off, and the wheels passing over his head, he was 
killed on the spot. On the young women coming up, 
they found that the youth just killed was their own 
brother.—S. S. Visiter. 


a 
Items from the Boy’s Friend. 
Be vicious and you cannot be happy; be virtuous 
and you cannot be miserable. 
All the great and good men in the world have been 


boys, and why should not all boys become great and 
good men. 





POETRY. 
Written for the Youth's Compenton. 
THE DISOBEDIENT RABBIT. 
Beneath the ground there may be found, 
Sometimes a little hole, 
Well burrowed out, woand round about, 
By rabbit or by mole. 
And in such nest, in happy rest, 
By whosoever sought her, 
There might be seen the moss between, 
A rabbit, with her daughter. 
This little child, not rude and wild 
As many we may see, 
Was good and kind as you could find, 
Or wish yourself to be. 
One fault she had,—I’m very sad 
To tell you she had any; 
But few we know—I must say so— 
Who have not very many. 
Wher called away from work or play 
To do some thing or other, 
She’d often stay, content to say, 
** Yes, in a minute, mother!” 
But what to do she hardly knew, 
To check so bad a habit; 
But she was taught before she thought, 
Poor naughty little rabbit. 
One day at rest within the nest, 
She quietly was dozing, 
On bed of hay she softly lay, 
In happy mood reposing; 
When suddenly and earnestly, 
She heard her mother call, 
** Quick! if you wait twill be too late 
For you to come at all!” 
**O dear,” cried she, ‘ what can it be, 
I wonder what’s the hurry; 
= dear mamma, you always are 
n such a dreadful worry !” 
But while she spoke the ceiling broke, 
And hushed her foolish mirth; 
For sad to tell, plump down there fell 
A load of stones and earth. 
In woful plight, as dark as night, 
The fallen rabbit lay, 
Thinking no doubt should she get out 
Her mother she’d obey. 
But what to do she hardly knew, 
Held down by heavy stones, 
They fastened her, she could not stir, 
And almost crushed her bones. 


But from without she heard a shout, 
The weight was lightened some, 
A ready host, a score at most, 
Had to her rescue come. 


And when set free, how glad was she 
Once more the earth to tread, 

To see the light and with delight, 
To find she was not dead! 

And from that day, none heard her say, 
«I’m coming in a minute;” 

*T was very right that such a fright, 
Should have a lesson in it. 








E. P. 





